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be classed' under the head of misery.1 To include all courtships
under the head of misery is obviously to misuse that term.

The second edition is about four times the length of the first.
It differs from the first in three main respects. Malthus had
become so immersed in his subject that he no longer had the
possibility of 'perfectibility' uppermost in mind; he is writing
a treatise on the population question. He incorporates a large
quantity of factual material relative to the prevalence of vice
and misery at all times and in all places. Finally he admits a
third check, 'moral restraint', by which he means abstention
from marriage, whether temporary or permanent, which does
not come under the other two heads.

Malthus was not gifted with an attractive style or with the
power of lucid exposition. He was verbose and obscure; he
recurs to the same matter over and over again, and it is often
difficult to attach a precise meaning to what he says and to
harmonize his remarks- It is possible to point to isolated
passages which seem to support very different views of many
aspects of the whole matter. To represent what he seems to
wish to convey it is necessary to keep the whole book in mind.

The thesis of the Essay, of which the second edition is meant,
may be summarized as follows. The growth of population must
be checked by misery or moral restraint. This proposition, he
'made it clear, was valid not merely for England or certain
other countries when he wrote, and still less not merely for
some distant future date. It was valid for all countries at all
times. Clearly enough the validity of the proposition would
commend itself to every one if it referred to some remote date
in the future because the land surface of the world is limited.
Next it is important to realize that the modern conception of
over-population was not present in the mind of Malthus.
Misery was not the sufferings of the redundant during their
lives but their sufferings under the catastrophes which removed
them. The checks were always at work and were only too
efficient. But why must checks be always at work? Malthus's
answerwould seem to be that wherever you look there is no con-

1 T. R, Malthus, op. cit., p. 108.